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Scales developed to measure communist fundamentalism and the intrinsic, extrinsic, 
and quest orientations within communism were administered in 1989 to 137 Com- 
munist Party members in the Soviet Union along with measures of discriminatory 
attitudes toward Jews, Christians, women, homosexual persons, and political dissi- 
dents. Communist fundamentalism and the extrinsic orientation predicted discrimi- 
natory attitudes, and quest predicted Jower attitudes of discrimination. The compa- 
rability of these results with those found in studies of American Christians suggest 
the existence of universal, genotypic relations of fundamentalism and the religious 
orientations with prejudice, of which both American Christianity and communism 
are but two phenotypic examples. Specific genotypic laws are proposed. 


As a young student for the ministry in an earlier incarnation, my peers and I 
sometimes discussed whether communism is a religion. Some said no, because 
communism is atheistic, and some said yes, because communism is a comprehen- 
sive belief system and provides a framework for total devotion. In the end, of 
course, we agreed that the answer depended upon how one defined religion. 
Apart from definitional or theological issues, social scientists may well ask 
whether communism functions psychologically and sociologically as religion 
among its everyday adherents. Researchers could focus productively on such 
questions as the similarities and differences between Western religions and com- 
munism in their processes of socialization, their mechanisms for engendering 
reverence and devotion, their uses of perfect exemplars (Jesus and Lenin), and 
their means for sustaining belief and coping with disbelief. In this article, I 
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examine whether the modes of religious orientation commonly found within 
Christianity exist also among communists, and whether these modes have compa- 
rable consequences on prejudice. 

For almost three decades, the factorial models of religious orientation devel- 
oped first by Aliport (1966) and extended by Batson (1971) have provided central 
typologies for the psychology of religion. To Allport, one’s religious orientation 
may be either extrinsic, where one uses the religion for ulterior motives, or 
intrinsic, where the religious faith is the motivational center of the believer’s life. 
Batson’s three-dimensional typology incorporates these two dimensions as relig- 
ion-as-means and religion-as-ends, respectively, and adds as a third dimension 
religion-as-quest, where religion is an expression of an open-minded search for 
truth. Batson’s and others’ factor-analytic studies have generally supported an 
orthogonal model for these three factors (cf. Batson, Flink, Schoenrade, Fultz, & 
Pych, 1986; Batson & Raynor-Prince, 1983; Batson, Schoenrade, & Ventis, 1993; 
Darley & Batson, 1973). 

Logically, these models can be extended to any religion or belief system. Adher- 
ents of any organized belief system seem likely to include those who are motivated 
by deep loyalty to the central teachings of the faith (i.e., intrinsic followers), those 
who accept the belief system or participate in its organizational functions for social 
or personal gains (1.e., extrinsic adherents), and those for whom the belief system is 
a product of authentic, open-minded truth seeking (i.e., quest followers). 

Psychologically speaking, the three orientations may represent genotypical 
ways of relating to one’s belief system. If so, Christianity merely offers one 
phenotypical presentation of these underlying orientations. Communism should 
offer another. If measured successfully, the three orientations logically should 
yield three factors among communists as they have in studies of Christians. 
Plausibly, each orientation should produce attitudes and behaviors that are geno- 
typically consistent with those found within Christianity. 

It is important to note that creedal “orthodoxy” and “fundamentalism” are 
distinct from each of these religious orientations. One may be orthodox without 
intrinsic devotion and self-sacrifice; one may be fundamentalist but still use the 
religion for self-aggrandizement or other extrinsic goals. And although orthodox 
belief may be achieved by open-minded truth seeking, it may also be based on a 
dogmatic need for certitude. Within Christianity, however, studies have generally 
found that measures of doctrinal orthodoxy and fundamentalism are positively 
correlated with intrinsic religion and negatively related to quest (cf. Batson & 
Raynor-Prince, 1983; Herek, 1987; Kirkpatrick, 1993; McFarland, 1989). For that 
reason, a few studies (Herek, 1987; McFarland, 1989, 1990) have partialed out 
measures of fundamentalism to examine the “pure” effects of the religious orien- 
tations uncontaminated by measures of mere belief. 

Researchers have.often treated the constructs of orthodoxy and fundamentalism 
as equivalent, but Hunsberger and his associates (Altemeyer & Hunsberger, 1992; 
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Hunsberger, 1989) and Kirkpatrick (1993) have tried to draw a firm distinction 
between them. Orthodoxy refers to creedal assent to the central beliefs of a 
religion; fundamentalism contains more motivational connotations such as an 
absolutistic spirit, condemnation of disbelief, and the maintenance of boundaries 
between the good believers and the evil outsiders. Beliefwise, fundamentalism 
often includes belief in biblical inerrancy, which is not necessitated by most 
measures of orthodoxy (Batson et al., 1993; Hunsberger, 1989). The two con- 
structs may have differential predictive validity: Kirkpatrick (1993) found that for 
five student samples, fundamentalism correlated more consistently with attitudes 
of discrimination than did orthodoxy. 

I, however, previously characterized the orthodoxy—fundamentalism distinc- 
tion as “fuzzy” (McFarland, 1989, p. 326) and did not firmly distinguish between 
them when this study was conducted. However, an examination of the scale items 
(see the Appendix) suggests that several items clearly reflect a fundamentalist 
spirit (particularly Items 4, 6, and 7) as well as mere belief in communism’s creed. 
For that reason, the scale used here is labeled communist fundamentalism rather 
than communist orthodoxy. 

This study, then, explores empirically the applicability of the constructs of 
fundamentalism and Batson’s (cf. Batson & Raynor-Prince, 1983) three-dimen- 
sional model of religious orientations to believing communists. Three questions 
were addressed: 


1. Psychometrically, can the constructs be measured among believing com- 
munists? 

2. Do the measures of the three orientations among communists yield a 
three-factor solution comparable to that found among American Christians 
(Batson et al., 1993)? 

3. If the psychometric questions are answered affirmatively, do fundamental- 
ism and the three dimensions have similar effects on attitudes of discrimi- 
nation as they do among active Christians? If these questions receive 
positive answers, a strong basis will be provided for suggesting that there 
are genotypical fundamentalism and religious orientations, of which Chris- 
tianity and communism are but phenotypical examples, and that the conse- 
quences of fundamentalism and the orientations are comparable across their 
phenotypical manifestations. 


Hunsberger’s (1996) work on fundamentalism indicates a genotypical funda- 
mentalist spirit that is common across many religions. He developed a generic 
religious fundamentalism scale free of particular religious content except belief in 
God and Satan (sample item: God will punish most severely those who abandon 
his true religion.). The religious fundamentalism scale had strong internal consis- 
tency for members of each of four world religions (Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, 
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and Judaism), and it correlated significantly with prejudice against homosexual 
persons within each religion. Hunsberger’s results offer encouragement in our 
search for further genotypical relations. 

This study focused on the effects of the fundamentalism and religious orienta- 
tions on prejudice among active members of the Communist Party in the Soviet 
Union. In Christianity, a fundamentalist attitude is positively related to prejudice 
toward outgroups, particularly toward women, communists, and homosexual per- 
sons (Kirkpatrick, 1993; McFarland, 1989, 1990). Extrinsic religion (particularly 
the extrinsic-social subscale) positively predicts ethnic prejudice (Donahue, 1985; 
Kirkpatrick, 1993). Religion-as-quest in Christianity promotes a general attitude 
opposing all forms of discrimination (against Blacks, women, communists, and 
homosexual persons), even when fundamentalism is controlled by partial correla- 
tion (McFarland, 1989, 1990). 

If the constructs of fundamentalism and the religious orientations are universal 
as is suggested here, they should predict comparable patterns of prejudice among 
communists toward their outgroups. Some specific targets of discrimination will 
be different, however: Communists will certainly discriminate against Christians 
and political dissidents rather than against communists. 

The specific goals of this study were to develop measures of communist 
fundamentalism; to develop measures of the extrinsic, intrinsic, and quest orien- 
tations within communism; to examine the factorial structure of the orientation 
measures; and to explore the relations of these measures to various attitudes of 
discrimination. This last step is a conceptual replication of my earlier work 
(McFarland, 1989, 1990). 


METHOD 
Preparation of the Scales 


Russian-language measures of communist fundamentalism and of the intrinsic, 
extrinsic, and quest orientations applied to communism were written with the 
assistance of social psychologists Vladimir Ageyev and Marina Abalakina of 
Moscow State University. The construct associated with each measure was de- 
scribed to these colleagues, and the scales that measured these constructs in 
American Christianity were shared. I then wrote items (in English) that appeared 
to reflect communist fundamentalism and the three orientations among Russian- 
speaking Communists. These items were evaluated in open discussion, and 
through this process a number of items were deleted as inappropriate and others 
were generated. The final collection of 38 items was translated into Russian by 
Abalakana and retranslated into English (orally) by Ageyev and McFarland to 
validate the accuracy of the translations. The final scales used in this study are 
presented in English in the Appendix.’ 
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A similar process was used to generate Russian-language measures of attitudes of 
discrimination. McFarland (1989, 1990) used the typology that prejudice and discrimi- 
nation may be based on race, sex, sexual preference, or belief dissimilarity to generate 
measures of discrimination against Blacks, women, homosexual persons, and commu- 
nists. Similarly, in this study, measures were generated against Jews (the most salient 
racial outgroup in Russian society), women, homosexual persons, Christians, and politi- 
cal dissidents (the last two representing two forms of belief-dissimilarity discrimination). 

All items from these scales were combined with single-item measures of the 
respondent’s sex, age, and level of education into an 85-item questionnaire. Six-point 
response items ranging from —3 (strongly disagree) to +3 (strongly agree) were used 
for the measures of communist religiosity and the measures of discrimination. 


Scale Administration 


The survey was administered in June 1989. Responses were obtained from 75 
adult Russian-speaking members of the Communist Party in Tallinn, Estonia by 
the Computer and Information Center of Estonian Radio and Television and from 
62 other Party members in Moscow by the All-Union Center for the Study of 
Public Opinion. Each organization had administered questionnaires and public 
opinion surveys to the general public since glasnost (“openness”) began under 
Gorbachev in 1987. Both used quota sampling procedures to ensure approxi- 
mately equal numbers of men and women and age and education distributions that 
approximate the population distributions. 

Despite full assurances of anonymity and confidentiality, about 30% of those 
asked to complete the questionnaire declined. Usually, after glancing at the 
questionnaire, the decliners simply said something like “I don’t want to do that.” 
The surveyors interpreted this response generally as a reaction of fear or, at least, 
caution. Despite the great advances in Gorbachev’s glasnost by 1989, the ques- 
tions were apparently perceived by many as too pointed, personal, and threatening. 
It should be noted, however, that the scale administrators were surprised that 70% 
of the Party members approached agreed to complete the questionnaire. 


RESULTS 


A scree test (Gorsuch, 1974) suggested that the items written to measure the 
intrinsic, extrinsic, and quest orientations yielded a three-factor principle com- 
ponents solution. The three-factor solution was rotated to an oblique solution using 
the Oblimin procedure of SPSS/PC+ 3.0 Factor subroutine. The factor loadings, 
shown in Table 1, strongly reflect the intrinsic, extrinsic, and quest orientations as 


‘The Russian-language versions of all scales used in this study are available from the author. 
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found within American Christianity. Although an oblique rotation was used, 
the factors were only slightly correlated, ranging from ~.03 to 26.2 The top 
loading items on each of the three factors that were not strongly correlated with 
the other factors were used to compile scales of the communist intrinsic, extrinsic, 
and quest orientations; these items are marked in Table 1. As Table 1 indicates, 
several items intended to reflect the extrinsic orientation failed to load strongly on 
that factor. 

Table 2 presents the means, standard deviations, and internal consistencies of 
all scales used in this study. The communist fundamentalism and intrinsic scales 
yielded strong coefficient alphas, whereas those for the extrinsic and quest scales 
were merely adequate. The discrimination scales all had adequate to strong alphas 
as well. These scales were thus sufficient (but not ideal) as first written, although 
the antihomosexuality scale was reduced from an original five items to four items 
to improve its internal consistency. Finally, it should be noted that the items from 
each scale in Table 2 yielded a robust single-factor solution; that is, none of the 
individual scales in Table 2 was multidimensional. 

The correlations between all measures of communism as religion are reported 
in Table 3. As the method for selecting items for the scales guaranteed, the 
intrinsic, extrinsic, and quest scales correlated highly with Factors 1, 2, and 3, 
respectively, of the religious orientation items. As found within American Chris- 
tianity (McFarland, 1989), communist fundamentalism was strongly correlated 
with the intrinsic orientation (both the factor and scale), and negatively correlated 
with the quest and extrinsic orientations. The strength of the correlations between 
communist fundamentalism and the intrinsic and quest orientations is stronger 
than generally found within Christianity, suggesting that our items did not yield 
pure measures of these orientations uncontaminated by fundamentalism. 

As with American Christians (McFarland, 1989, 1990), the discriminatory atti- 
tudes were all positively intercorrelated, ranging from .10 (discriminatory attitudes 
toward Jews and homosexual persons) to .49 (attitudes toward Christians and 
dissidents), with a median of .38. These correlations were slightly smaller than the 
median correlations of .43 (McFarland, 1989) and .45 (McFarland, 1990) found in 
the American studies because discriminatory attitudes toward Jews correlated with 
the other discriminatory attitudes only from .10 to .33 (with attitudes toward 
women). A factor analysis of the five discrimination measures yielded two distinct 
factors, with attitudes toward homosexual persons, Christians, and political dissi- 
dents loading on the first factor-and attitudes toward Jews and women loading on 
the second (see Table 4). However, the two factors were correlated (.28). 


Because these scales were so slightly correlated, parallel analyses using orthogonally rotated factors 
produced virtually identical results to those reported here. 
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TABLE 1 
Factor Loadings of the Intrinsic, Extrinsic, and Quest Communist 
Orientation Items 


Factor 
Item d 2 
1 85° -16 ~21 
2 81° -.05 -22 
3 715° 02 —19 
4 80° —.08 —12 
5 16 -.09 —23 
6 63 -.38 -17 
7 82" 01 ~.03 
8 78° 10 -.07 
9 86° —.04 ~15 
10 48 -.37 ~28 
11 69 ~.32 -27 
12 -28 5? -01 
13 06 83° 01 
14 06 84° 07 
15 58 16 -31 
16 86° ~14 ~33 
17 wile ~.05 ~34 
18 03 43° ~.06 
19 05 ~12 -21 
20 -38 53° 25 
21 -53 42 27 
22 -.18 12 ST 
23 ~.64 09 48 
24 -.33 25 74 
25 06 -.07 56° 
26 -15 ~22 48° 
27 ~.26 18 64° 
28 ~.33 00 68° 
29 -17 ~21 62° 


30 -.67 1S 49 


Note. Item numbers correspond to the items in the Appendix. 
“Item selected for the Intrinsic Orientation Scale. "Item selected for the 
Extrinsic Orientation Scale. “Item selected for the Quest Orientation Scale. 
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TABLE 2 
Means, Standard Deviations, and Coefficient Alphas for all Religious Orientation and 
Attitude of Discrimination Scales. 


Scale M (Item) SD a 


Communist measure 


Fundamentalism (7 items) 29.34 4.19 8.27 93 
Intrinsic(10 items) 40.45 4.05 12.30 91 
Extrinsic (5 items) 14.66 2.93 5.74 73 
Quest (7 items) 31.01 4.43 5.56 74 

Discriminatory attitudes against: 
Christians (5 items) 12.00 2.40 4.76 ay os 
Homosexuals (4 items) 15.94 3.98 5.49 90 
Jews (4 items) 8.76 2.19 3.75 71 
Women (5 items) 15.53 3.11 4.19 67 
Dissidents (9 items) 22.21 2.47 8.43 91 

TABLE 3 
Correlations Among Communism as Religion Measures and Factor Scores 

Fundamentalism 1.0 

Intrinsic 82 1.0 

Extrinsic ~.25 ~.27 1.0 

Quest -4l ~.32 14 1.0 

Factor 1 71 .93 —15 -.05 1.0 

Factor 2 —.05 ~.04 89 00 0 1.0 


Factor 3 -17 01 -.03 93 .26 ~.03 1.0 


Note. Correlations above .16 are significant at p < .05, those above .19 at p < .01, and those above 
.26 at p< .001. 


The product-moment correlations of the communism-as-religion measures 
and factors with the discriminatory attitudes and factors are reported in Table 
5. Communist fundamentalism and the intrinsic orientation positively correlated 
with Factor 1 discriminatory attitudes (against Christians, homosexual persons, 
and dissidents), whereas quest correlated negatively with these same discrimi- 
natory attitudes. The extrinsic orientation correlated positively with the Factor 
2 discriminations, especially with discriminatory attitudes against Jews. 

Table 6 shows that when fundamentalism is controlled by partial correlation, 
the correlations reported in Table 5 all remained significant except that the intrin- 
sic orientation no longer correlated with the Factor 1 discriminations. The extrin- 
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sic orientation still positively predicts the Factor 2 discriminations (against Jews 
and Women), and quest still negatively predicts the Factor 1 discriminations 
(against Christians, homosexual persons, and dissidents). 


DISCUSSION 


The practical difficulties of doing social research in the Soviet Union resulted 
in several shortcomings in these data. The “window of opportunity” was open 
just a crack, and it was impossible to first develop and then refine the religious 
orientation and discrimination scales prior to testing the relations among them. 
As a result, two weaknesses in the scales must be noted. First, the correlation be- 
tween communist fundamentalism and intrinsic motivation is .82, which means that 


TABLE 4 
Factor Analysis of the Five Discriminatory Attitudes With Oblique Rotation 
Discriminatory Attitude Factor 1 Factor 2 
Jews AS 85 
Homosexual persons 81 18 
Women .33 77 
Christians 82 19 
Dissidents 78 32 
TABLE 5 


Correlations Between Religious Measures and Attitudes of Discrimination 


Religious Measure 


Factor 

Discriminatory 

Attitudes Against Fundamentalism Intrinsic Extrinsic Quest I 2 3 
Jews ~-.14 —.04 30 01 .02 32 01 
Homosexual persons 27 26 -17 -.25 .24 -.01 —.22 
Women .06 01 18 -13 02 .22 —.13 
Christians 18 15 13 -.20 17 .25 —.20 
Dissidents 50 A8 -.02 -.60 .40 21 —A9 
Discrimination 

Factor 1 Al 37 -.08 -A7 33 08 ~.36 
Factor 2 -.09 ~.05 30 -.03 —.04 3i .00 


Note. Correlations above .16 are significant at p < .05, those above .19 at p < .01, and those above .26 at p< .001. 
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TABLE 6 
Partial Correlations Between the Religious Orientations and the Discriminatory Attitudes, 
Controlling for Communist Fundamentalism 


Religious Orientation 


Discrimination Against Intrinsic Extrinsic Quest 
Jews 15 ‘(27 ~.07 
Homosexual persons .07 -.10 ~19 
Women -.07 .20 -.13 
Christians —01 18 -.16 
Dissidents 12 12 -.49 
Discrimination Factor 1 10 ~.02 -.30 
Discrimination Factor 2 07 29 —.05 


Note. Correlations above .16 are significant at p < .05, those above .19 at p < .01, and those above 
.26 at p< .001. 


these constructs, as measured here, are not at all independent. Although the 
fundamentalism items asked mainly about beliefs (e.g., I believe in the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism.) and the intrinsic items asked about personal motivation 
(e.g., The main aim of my life is to build the foundations of communism.), the 
high correlation suggests that either these constructs were not distinguishable among 
Russian communists or that current efforts to distinguish them were simply not 
successful. One cannot tell from this research which was the case. 

Second, the extrinsic items as originally written reflected several extrinsic 
motives—personal privilege, opportunities to serve one’s country, opportunities 
for leadership, and the esteem of other people. Several of these items, however, 
failed to load on the extrinsic factor. As a result, the final extrinsic scale reflects 
only the motives of personal privilege and public esteem rather than a fuller range 
of possible extrinsic motives for holding communist beliefs and Party member- 
ship. As a result, the final extrinsic scale was more narrowly focused than desired, 
including only two specific extrinsic motivations. 

Third, the fact that 30% of those asked declined to complete the questionnaire 
creates uncertainties about the representativeness of the results. The inclusion of 
that 30% conceivably could have altered the factor structure of the scales, the 
intercorrelations among the discrimination measures, or the relations between the 
religious orientations and the attitudes of discrimination. 

These limitations notwithstanding, the effects of communist fundamentalism 
and of the three orientations on attitudes of discrimination are strikingly parallel 
to the effects of these same constructs within Christianity. Compared specifically 
to my studies with American Christians (McFarland, 1989, 1990), in both cases 
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fundamentalism predicted discriminatory attitudes on the basis of sexual behavior 
and belief dissimilarity. In both cases, intrinsic religion was correlated with these 
same orientations but these correlations became nonsignificant when fundamen- 
talism was controlled by partial correlation. In both cases, the extrinsic orientation 
predicted discrimination on the bases of sex and race, and these correlations 
remained significant when fundamentalism was controlled. Finally, in both cases, 
quest was negatively correlated with all discriminations (except for racial dis- 
crimination toward Jews among communists) and remained so when fundamen- 
talism was controlled. 

The major differences between the patterns for Christians (McFarland, 1989, 
1990) and communists (in this study) are: 


1. The five discriminatory attitudes among Communists yielded two distinct 
(but correlated) factors, whereas among Christians, the four discriminatory 
attitudes all loaded on a single factor. 

2. Christian fundamentalism predicted discrimination toward all groups 
(Blacks, women, homosexual persons, and communists), but communist 
fundamentalism was not correlated with racial (toward Jews) or sexual 
(toward women) discrimination. 


Based on the strong similarities, however, it appears useful to resurrect Lewin’s 
(1951) distinction between the phenotypic and genotypic in psychological rela- 
tions. Phenotypic relations are those between the “surface” or measured variables; 
genotypic relations are general psychological laws, underlying psychological re- 
lations that are manifest phenotypically in a variety of measured, surface relations. 
To Lewin, genotypic laws could be known only by inference from phenotypic 
examples and could not be directly observed. 

If Lewin’s analysis is a fitting metatheoretical guide, what genotypical laws do 
our parallel phenotypic relations reflect? The following are suggested: 


1. Fundamentalist commitment to an ideology promotes discriminatory atti- 
tudes toward those who hold opposing ideologies or who violate the moral dictates 
of the ideology. The psychological causes of this relation are not clear. Although 
the relation may stem partly from logical necessity, as belief in one ideology 
necessitates opposition to others, it may also may be rooted in a motivated 
authoritarian aggression (cf. Altemeyer, 1981) toward outsiders and violators. I 
would suggest that both Christian and communist fundamentalism are more highly 
correlated with discriminatory attitudes than is necessitated by the logical require- 
ments of the ideology, but this matter is as yet unstudied. 

2. Extrinsic adherence to an ideology promotes discriminatory attitudes toward 
those who might challenge for status and privilege, but need not promote discrimi- 
natory attitudes against those who disavow or violate the ideology. Extrinsic Christi- 
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anity is related to discriminatory attitudes toward Blacks and women (McFarland, 
1989, 1990) and extrinsic communism is correlated with similar attitudes toward 
Jews and women. In both cases, these groups were ideologically acceptable but 
might compete for power, privilege, or prestige. However, just as extrinsic Chris- 
tianity does not predict discriminatory attitudes toward communists or homosexual 
persons (McFarland, 1989, 1990), extrinsic communism is not related to discrimi- 
natory attitudes toward Christians, dissidents, or homosexual persons. 

3. Open-minded quest leads to nondiscriminatory attitudes toward those whose 
beliefs oppose the ideology or whose private behavior violates it. Quest promotes 
a faith in the quest process itself, a belief in the necessity of an open search for truth. 
For that reason, quest apparently enhances the acceptance of quest by others, even 
if that quest leads to different beliefs or behaviors. Thus, Christians high on quest 
were less likely to discriminate against communists or homosexual persons, and 
communists high in quest were less prone to discriminate against Christians, 
dissidents, and homosexual persons. 


These hypothesized genotypical relations are tentative and, admittedly, only 
limited support is offered here. However, the results of this study suggest the 
fruitfulness of further research. The strikingly parallel effects of fundamentalism 
and the religious orientations in Christianity and communism on particular preju- 
dices should entice us to explore for other parallel effects. The possibility of 
similar relations within Islam, Hinduism, and other great religions, as well as other 
dogmatic ideologies, should also be investigated. This exploration could reveal 
that the religious orientations found within Christianity and now communism are 
found among followers of all religions and totalistic ideologies, and that these 
orientations have parallel roots and consequences wherever they exist. 

Finally, if fundamentalism and the three orientations in Christianity and com- 
munism represent genotypical psychological structures, they should generate 
other patterns of relations that are consistent across phenotypical examples. 
Among Christians, the intrinsic orientation is generally related to indexes of good 
mental health such as the absence of mental illness, appropriate social behaviors, 
freedom from worry and guilt, and personal competence; extrinsic religion pre- 
dicts poorer mental health (Batson et al., 1993). Both fundamentalism and intrinsic 
religion predict selective exposure to materials that support one’s religious beliefs 
(McFarland & Warren, 1992). Both quest and intrinsic religion engender helping, 
but differently: For those high in quest, helping is contingent on its being desired 
by the recipient; for intrinsic believers, aid is given whether or not it is requested 
(Batson & Gray, 1981). The altruism associated with intrinsic belief appears tied 
more to egocentric motivations such as “looking good” (Batson & Flory, 1990). 
Among Christians, quest is also correlated with cognitive complexity (Batson & 
Raynor-Prince, 1983), higher moral reasoning (Sapp & Jones, 1986), and a will- 
ingness to read articles that contradict one’s beliefs as well as a desire to read 
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materials that support them (McFarland & Warren, 1992). Perhaps the religious 
orientations produce comparable effects among communists and other religious 
and ideological groups as well. 
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APPENDIX 


Communist Orthodoxy, Intrinsic, Extrinsic, and Quest Items 


Orthodoxy: 


1. I believe in the principles of the Communist Party. 

2. I believe in the principles of Marxism-Leninism. 

3. 

4. The principles worked out by Marx and Lenin show us the way to solve 


As Karl Marx said, in the end the whole world will become communist. 


today’s problems. 


. The main reason for the poor situation of our economy is that it is based on 


the communist principles. (—) 


. As Lenin said, the capitalist system is the enemy of mankind because it 


creates antagonisms. 


. It is very important that the Soviet Union remain faithful to the ideals of 


Marxism-Leninism. 


. The works of Marx and Lenin may have been progressive for their own day, 


but for today they are outdated. (-) 


Intrinsic, Extrinsic, and Quest Orientation Items (item 
numbers correspond to items in Table 1): 


1. 


The main aim of my life is to build the foundations of communism. 


2. We all must struggle diligently to build a communist society. 


11. 
12. 


. Every communist must contribute to the development of communism in 


other countries. 


. Itry to keep my communist principles in every part of my life—at work, in 


my free time, etc. 


. often think about our important problems in building a communist society. 
. Although communist ideals are important, in my life there are many more 


important things. 


. Iam certain that my beliefs in communism make me a better person. 
. People who hold to communist principles are more moral and honorable 


than others. 


. My faith in communist ideals helps me find correct solutions in life. 
. Communism has its important meaning, but there are many areas of life 


where it does not apply. (-) 
I am not very seriously concerned with communist ideology. (—) 
The main reason I hold to communism is that others expect it of me. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25, 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


McFARLAND 


One of the main reasons why I hold to communism is so that I can enjoy 
the esteem of other people. 

Itis possible that I would not follow communism if it did not gain me esteem 
with other people. 

Communism is important for our nation mostly so that each person in our 
country can have faith in one political way. 

I believe in communism because it is a better way to help our country. 
The main reason I believe in communism is that it helps create our national 
unity. 

The privileges which one receives as a member of the party are too small. 
The privileges which one receives as a member of the party are too great. 
If membership in the party did not provide privileges, I would be less 
interested in being a member of the party. 

One of the reasons I joined the party was that it is only possible through the 
party to become a leader or to do other good work. 

I often think about questions of the correctness of my beliefs in communism. 
My communist persuasions are firm and free of doubt. (—) 

I think that doubts and uncertainties in the truthfulness of communism are 
essential. 

My attitude toward Marxism—Leninism is the result of long thought and 
doubt. 

In order to find the truth of political issues, it is important to continually ask 
new questions, and not to just accept everything from the work of classical 
Marxism-Leninism. 

My Marxism-Leninism faith may change if I continue thinking and learn- 
ing. 

Doubt in the truthfulness and correctness of our political system allows us 
to learn better ways for further development. 

Individuals can never arrive at mature political persuasions without ques- 
tions and doubt. 

I am certain that in the future my communist ideals will not change. (--) 


